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all perceived objects, we see ground for a reasonable debate whether 
the alleged contradiction between present and past, as affecting the 
naively realistic "object," is genuine. The crux of the matter is 
the question as to the temporal location of the "sensible appearance" 
or ' ' object-as-perceived. ' ' Since large philosophical differences turn 
upon this point, it deserves painstaking analysis and exact statement. 

Bernard C. Ewer. 
Northwestern University. 



DISCUSSION 
HUMANISM AND FREEDOM 

IN Dr. Schiller's "Studies in Humanism" is an interesting dis- 
cussion of "Freedom," in which the author proposes a recon- 
ciliation of determinism and indeterminism. In the present paper, 
I wish to consider the nature and value of this reconciliation. 

The problem arises, Dr. Schiller tells us, from the conflict between 
two great postulates — the scientific postulate of determinism and the 
ethical postulate of freedom. "The first demands that all events 
shall be conceived as fully determined by their antecedents, in order 
that they may be certainly calculable once these are known; the 
second demands that our actions shall be so conceived that the ful- 
fillment of duty is possible in spite of all temptations, in order that 
man shall be responsible and an agent in the full sense of the term." 1 
Now freedom, in the sense in which it is required by the ethical pos- 
tulate, involves real alternatives. In order that it shall be possible, 
the universe must be really evolving, and the course of its evolution 
must be, in some degree, indeterminate. There must be moments, in 
the experience of every one of us, when either one of two opposed 
courses of action is really and completely possible. 

To reconcile this conception of real alternatives with the postulate 
of determinism is Dr. Schiller's problem. Now all that determinism, 
as methodological postulate, requires of reality is a sufficient degree 
of calculability to make it worth while for us to continue to calculate 
the course of events. A conception of freedom which "allowed us 
to calculate the 'free' event" would, then, "be scientifically quite 
permissible. ' ' On the other hand, the moralist, with his demand for 
freedom, "has no direct objection to the calculableness of moral acts. 
. . . He would have as much reason as the determinist to deplore the 
irruption into moral conduct of acts of freedom, if they had to be 
conceived as destructive of the continuity of moral character: he 

1 " Studies in Humanism," 1907, p. 394. 
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would agree that if such acts occurred, they could only be regarded 
as the irresponsible freaks of insanity." 2 With these concessions 
secured from the two parties to the controversy, Dr. Schiller goes on 
to consider "our empirical consciousness" of freedom. On inter- 
rogating consciousness, we find that "free" choices are "compara- 
tively rare events," that most of our decisions are "determined by 
habits and circumstances." We find, further, that even our "free" 
choices are not unlimited in their nature; we must always choose 
between certain more or less clearly defined alternatives. And 
finally, we see that, in order that there may be real choice, both alter- 
natives must appeal to us, and hence must be connected with our char- 
acters. From this it follows that freedom represents a state inter- 
mediate between complete determination for good and complete 
determination for evil. It consists in the " indeterminateness of a 
character which is not yet fixed in its habits for good or evil, but still 
sensitive to the appeals of both." 8 

We are now ready for the theory that is to reconcile our two pos- 
tulates. Since, in all real choice, each of the alternatives is connected 
with the character, it follows that, whichever one "is chosen, it will 
appear to be rationally connected with the antecedent circum- 
stances." Hence it will always be possible, after the choice, to say 
that it resulted from the character and circumstances. What has 
happened will, then, always be intelligible; the error of the deter- 
minist is that he supposes that "because it was intelligible, no other 
course would have been. ' ' 4 

Here we have a conception of freedom which admits of the calcu- 
lation of the "free" act, and which therefore meets the demands of 
science. Assuming the indetermination in a given case "to be real," 
we can "calculate the alternative courses to which it can be supposed 
to lead." 6 And while, from the nature of the case, we can not be 
sure that this possibility, rather than its alternative, will actually be 
realized, this uncertainty is precisely what we find in experience. 
In short, our theory provides for "far greater success in calculation 
than the deficiencies of our knowledge now actually concede to us. " 8 

This is Dr. Schiller 's proposed reconciliation. There are, it seems 
to me, three serious objections to it. The first is that, in spite of 
professions to the contrary, it really denies the continuity of moral 
character. Although, as we saw above, Dr. Schiller seems to believe 
that every deed, in order to be a moral action, must express the char- 
acter of the agent, his proposed reconciliation really makes this con- 

2 Op. tit., p. 399. 
8 Ibid., pp. 401 ff. 
l Ibid., p. 404. 
5 Ibid., p. 407. 
'Ibid., p. 405. 
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nection between the "free" act and character impossible. We are 
all agreed, I suppose, in saying that if there is to be choice, each al- 
ternative must appeal to me, and must, therefore, be more or less in 
harmony with my nature. But the question at once suggests itself, 
If both alternatives appeal to me, how is it that eventually I choose 
one rather than the other ? The determinist would, of course, reply 
that in the actual moment of choice my nature is more in har- 
mony with one alternative than with the other, and thus that the two 
do not, in this moment, appeal to me equally. 7 And for him who 
accepts this explanation, it would follow that in the moment of choice, 
the circumstances being what they were and my "nature then" being 
what it was, no other course could have been selected than the one 
which was actually chosen. Dr. Schiller maintains, however, that 
the opposite course could really have been adopted, and thus commits 
himself to the view that there are, in the moment of choice, two real 
alternatives. But this means, if it means anything, that there is no 
reason— no reason, even in my own nature— for my having chosen 
this alternative rather than the other. And to say that there is no 
reason for the choice, even in my own nature, is to say that my act 
is not the expression of my self, is to deny the continuity of character. 
This point is so obvious, and has been urged so many times before, 
that it seems scarcely necessary to dwell long upon it. The con- 
tinuity of character is preserved only if my deeds are the expression 
of that character, if they are what they are because it is what it is. 
Now it is quite true that my nature is, on the one hand, complex 
rather than simple, and, on the other hand, fluid or changing rather 
than rigid or static. Hence, it will follow that a certain act would 
express a certain aspect of my nature, and another quite different 
act, another aspect; or, again, that one act would express my "nature 
at a given time," and another act, my "nature at some other time." 
But while we freely admit that, for the most part, our characters are 
not fixed, but are only becoming more nearly fixed, it remains true 
that a deed, in order to be mine, must be an expression of my nature. 
Now, at the moment of choice, my nature is something definite. 
Whether my attitude at the time be one which is frequent with me 
or not, is aside from the question. It is at least real ; and whatever 
is real, as Aristotle showed us long ago, has a definite nature. My 
self, at the moment of choice, then, is a particular self. And this 
particular self can not find its expression in either one of two opposed 
actions, which we call a and b, but only in one— let us say, a. 
If you declare, after the choice of a, that b, also, would have ex- 

' This, which is the obvious deterministic answer, is also suggested by Mr. 
Barker, in his review of Dr. Schiller's book (Philosophical Review, Vol. XVII, 
p. 331). 
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pressed my self, this can mean only that b would have expressed some 
other self of mine, but not the self of that moment. But if you assert 
that b, although not expressing the self of that moment, was, none 
the less, really possible, you have simply denied the continuity of act 
with character. It is true that Dr. Schiller's theory does not reduce 
our life to a moral chaos, because most of our acts are still held to 
spring from character and circumstances. But in these "free" acts 
we have the introduction of an element which tends to produce moral 
chaos and would produce it but for the infrequency with which it 
appears. "We find ourselves, then, in a dilemma. In order to satisfy 
the demand of our ethical nature— as Dr. Schiller interprets this 
demand — we are obliged to assume, in the case of certain actions, the 
existence of real alternatives ; but this assumption carries with it the 
denial of the continuity of act with character, a denial which, as 
Dr. Schiller himself seems to recognize, is fatal to the belief in the 
morality of the action. The most natural reflection which the 
dilemma suggests is that we may be wrong in thinking that our moral 
nature requires us to believe in the existence of real alternatives. 

My second objection to the "reconciliation" is concerned with a 
quite different point. An essential part of the theory is the suggestion 
that, after the choice, either one of the two really possible courses of 
action would seem to us to be rationally connected with the character. 
"Ex post facto," we are told, "it will always be possible to argue" 
that "the actual course of events ... is intelligible because it sprang 
from character and circumstances." But we must remember that 
"the alternative, had it been adopted, would have seemed equally 
intelligible, just because it was such as to be really entertained by 
the agent under the circumstances. ' ' 8 In speaking thus, it seems to 
me, Dr. Schiller overlooks the vital point of the matter. He assumes 
that the choices of men always, or almost always, seem to us in them- 
selves intelligible, seem to have proceeded naturally from the char- 
acters. But the truth is that, in many cases, the action does not 
seem rationally connected with character and that, in spite of this 
fact, all of us insist upon believing it to be thus connected. Is not 
Dr. Schiller putting the cart before the horse? He speaks as if it 
were the seeming intelligibility of our actions, after they have oc- 
curred, which makes us declare that action springs from character, 
and that, therefore, only one alternative is possible. But the real 
movement of our thought — explicit, or more commonly, implicit — is 
quite different. We do not say : I see the connection of this act with 
the character; therefore I believe that it has proceeded from the 
character and that no other act, at this precise moment, could have 
proceeded from it. But we say rather: I believe that all action is 

8 Op. dt., p. 404. 
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simply the expression of character, and hence, though I can not see 
it, I assume that there is a vital relation between this character and 
this choice. 9 Are we not, as a matter of fact, constantly reinter- 
preting character in the light of choices and thus constantly recti- 
fying our judgments of the nature of other men and ourselves? 
The rational connection of all actions with character is our presup- 
position, or, if you like, our postulate; and we refuse to accept any 
interpretation which conflicts with it. When, therefore, an action 
surprises us, we attribute the apparent discrepancy, not to free will, 
but to our lack of complete knowledge of the agent. 

My third objection has to do with Dr. Schiller's interpretation 
of the scientific postulate of determinism. It seems to me that his 
account of it fails to express its real motive. According to him, the 
fundamental motive is to be found in man's need of being able to 
predict. The assertion that every event is inevitably determined by 
its antecedent is simply the expression of our desire to calculate the 
future. This interpretation, I think, does not go to the root of the 
matter. "We do indeed wish to calculate, we find it convenient 
to be able to predict; but deeper than this need, more fundamental 
than this desire, 10 are the desire and the need to understand. Science 
is not primarily the outcome of man's wish to calculate; it is the 
outcome of his wish to see the relations of things. The tendency to 
interpret the desire to know for the sake of knowing as a mere desire 
to know for the sake of some practical consequences, 11 is apparently 
deep-rooted in the pragmatists. Their critics have protested against 
it more than once; and latterly, some members of the school have 
seemed willing to admit the reality of the desire to know for the sake 
of knowing. But in Dr. Schiller's account of the postulate of 
determinism, we find the old tendency cropping out. That the fun- 
damental postulate of science should be interpreted as essentially a 
desire to be able to calculate, and thus to satisfy our need for daily 
bread, is a striking illustration of the pragmatist tendency to over- 
estimate the part which "practical" motives play in the life of the 
human spirit. 

As I see it, the postulate of determinism is a demand that is made 
primarily in the interests of knowledge. Man has the desire to 

8 It is interesting to note that the only eases in which we insist upon seeing 
this relation are those in which the characters are artificial constructions. In 
the novel and the drama, we criticize the author if he fails to show us how a 
given person comes to make a certain choice. But in real life, when we are 
once convinced that a deed which surprises us was actually performed, we either 
reinterpret the character in the light of it or have recourse to the hypothesis 
of insanity. 

10 Deeper and more fundamental, i. e., for science. 

11 Both here and a little below, I use " practical " in the narrowest sense 
of the word. 
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understand— as deep, as true, and as natural as the desire to eat. 
And we understand things better — or at least think that we do— if 
we are able to relate them one to another. The thing which we can 
not in the least understand is the one which seems to be out of all 
relation to what we believe ourselves to know. And the fundamental 
postulate of science is simply the demand that nothing shall be really 
out of all relation, that nothing shall be essentially unintelligible. 
Now if this interpretation be correct, it is futile for Dr. Schiller to 
say that a certain measure of calculability is all that science needs, 
and that his reconciliation, by making "free" acts in some degree 
calculable, satisfies all reasonable demands of our intellectual nature. 
Science is quite willing to admit that many things are at present 
unknowable and incalculable; it ought, I believe, to concede that 
many things are, in their very nature, incalculable ; 12 but it is not, and 
ought not to be, willing to grant that there are parts of reality which 
are absolutely unrelated to the rest of it. "We are ready enough to 
admit that there are events whose relation to the other parts of our 
experience we can not now see, perhaps may never be able to see; 
but to admit that they have no such relation is a different matter. 18 
These are my three objections to Dr. Schiller's "reconciliation." 
If space permitted, I should go on to show what seems to me the 
essential truth of the doctrine of determinism, and thus to define my 
own attitude toward it. But I must content myself with a very brief 
statement. That the assertion of "real possibilities" in human 
choice amounts to a denial of the continuity of act with character, 
and is, therefore, open to serious objections, both on intellectual and 
on moral grounds, seems to me obvious. On the other hand, I believe 
that human action can not be infallibly predicted, because every 
choice has a unique character. In order to predict, we must have a 
situation which is, in its essential respects, identical with some pre- 
vious situation; and in everything worthy the name "choice" this 

12 This, it seems to me, is involved in the belief, which I myself hold, that 
time and change are fundamental aspects of reality, and that every choice is, 
strictly speaking, a unique event. 

13 We can not avoid the difficulty, as Dr. Schiller tries to do, by distinguish- 
ing between " methodological postulate " and " metaphysical dogma " (op. cit,, 
pp. 397 ff., 405 ff.). If all that science demanded were that it should be able 
to calculate, we might say, as Dr. Schiller does, that the requirement might be 
met, in considerable measure, even though its metaphysical basis — the belief 
in the interconnection of all parts of reality — could be shown to be false. But, 
as we have seen, science requires more than this. It demands that all parts of 
reality shall be conceived as interrelated; and this demand must fail of satis- 
faction if it can be shown that all parts of reality are not interrelated. More- 
over, Dr. Schiller himself forces us to take the metaphysical point of view. 
For, as we have seen, the acceptance of his proposed reconciliation would involve 
the belief in choices which are unrelated to character, and thus in events that 
are not connected with the rest of reality. 
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sine qua non is wanting. I may add, further, that my theory does 
not carry with it a belief in the timelessness of ultimate reality. 
I agree with Dr. Schiller in feeling that this belief robs human action 
of its deepest significance. But I think that it would be a mistake 
to suppose that there is no middle ground between the doctrine of 
"real alternatives" and the doctrine of the unchangeableness of 
reality. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke Couiege. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Mind in the Making. E. J. Swift. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
1908. Pp. 329. 

Most of the material of the volume consists of papers previously pub- 
lished separately in leading scientific and semipopular journals. In each 
chapter directly or indirectly the author deprecates the fact that educa- 
tional efforts have largely tended to " submerge the individual." The 
intricate machinery of American school systems, together with the influ- 
ence upon our higher institutions of German university methods, has 
obscured the chief function of education. Educators have increasingly 
lost sight of positive individual and racial assets, and as a consequence 
they have in most part adopted standards which distort rather than 
measure normal development. On the other hand, negative assets, seen, 
if at all, also from a distorted angle, have not been judiciously curbed 
and repressed. 

In Chapter I. the author discusses " Standards of Human Power." 
After an exhaustive appeal to biographical literature, the conclusion is 
reached that the schoolmaster has signally failed in discovering the 
geniuses in his charge, has accepted too readily the verdict of school 
studies, has presupposed that he possesses some universal standard, and 
has on the whole used up " much energy in keeping children of widely 
varying endowments in the scholastic trail." 

The keynote of Chapter II., on " Criminal Tendencies of Boys ; Their 
Cause and Function," is that ideas of sin evolved with social evolution, 
that morality is a growth, that psychic recapitulation, as well as physical, 
is a fact. Material gathered by the author from a questionnaire sent to 
teachers, professors, college students, lawyers, ministers, dentists, mer- 
chants, etc., appears to reveal the fact that this early " obedience to racial 
instincts " by boys indicates the inevitableness and the naturalness of 
larks, adventures, truancy, fights, thefts of all sorts, and various other 
miscellaneous escapades formerly denounced as sins. The author further 
supports the conviction by copious anthropological and biographical cita- 
tions. In the history of society, piracy, even theft and cannibalism, once 
ranked high. So in individual life every normal boy must resist or suc- 
cumb to these " reverberations of savage life." All semi-criminal acts of 



